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HOW THE LIBRARY HELPS THE COMMUNITY 


It helps the school children by bringing books which give added in- 
terest and enthusiasm in their studies. It fosters the reading habit and 
makes it possible for them, after leaving school, to continue their educa- 
tion at home through life. The school teaches how to read, the Library 
furnishes the reading matter. 


It helps those who have left school too soon and gone to work, either 
through a mistake in judgment or on account of necessity to become 
breadwinners. Ambition burns in every normal breast or is latent there. 
The Library says it is never too late to learn. 


It helps mothers with practical books on the care of children, cooking, 
housekeeping and homemaking. It also affords a means of escape from 
drudgery, through stories which make them forget their troubles. 


It helps the business man with books and information relating to busi- 
ness, to business methods in general and to his own in particular. Busi- 
ness and books should be close companions. 


It helps the professional man, teacher, preacher, doctor and lawyer— 
those who are leaders in the intellectual, moral, civic and political wel- 
fare of the community. Up-to-date books make up-to-date people. 
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It helps to maintain order by providing, for leisure time, wholesome 
entertainment of the highest order. Idleness breeds mischief—the Li- 
brary keeps the mind busy on thoughts and things that are worth while. 


It helps to make the community a more desirable place of residence. It 
helps to attract and retain the best type of citizens. It increases justi- 
fiable pride in the home town. A Public Library is a good advertisement 
for a community. 


It helps to promote good will among men by bringing them to a better 


understanding of one another. This applies internationally as well as 
locally. People are divided into groups on the subject of religion, politics, 





social standing, etc. The Library is a great unifier and peacemaker. 


It helps all the agencies of civilization—the home, the school, the voca- 
tion, the state, the church. It strengthens and vitalizes all the factors 


that make for human progress. 


It helps to enrich the life of the whole community through each in- 
dividual who uses it. “Books are food to eat, books are air to breathe, 
light for the eyes, a path for the feet and a hand to clasp in the dark.” 


WILLIAM F. Yust 


From Library Mercury, Rochester Public Library 





CENSORSHIP 
From the Viewpoint of a Trustee 
By William Elder Marcus, Jr., President, Board of Trustees, Montclair (N. J.), Free 
Public Library. Reprinted by permission from A Trustees’ Organ, May, 1981. 


The censorship of books in a modern 
library cannot be a precise art governed 
by rules and regulations, with a definite 
code of accepted principles to guide the 
librarian. Modern practice more and 
more leaves entirely to the librarian the 
selection of books and the censorship of 
doubtful books. Less and less do the 
Trustees take any active part in this 
function of a public library. 

A recent investigation revealed prac- 
tically nothing in print which would 
serve as a real guide or a standard to 
assist in the selection or rejection of a 
questionable book. And yet, wise cen- 
sorship is an immensely important fac- 
tor in a modern library, and can be re- 
garded as most successfully practiced if 
the public be not aware that it is prac- 
ticed at all. As innumerable decisions 


have to be made monthly by the censor, 
it is the purpose of this article to set 
forth the considerations which are be- 
hind the decisions. 

If the censor were to err on either one 
side or the other, it would be preferable 
to lean on the side of over-liberality in 
approving a doubtful book, rather than 
to adopt a policy of over-stringency in 
rejecting one. The censor requires a 
wide experience and common sense in 
judging a book with respect to its fitness 
to be placed on the shelves of a public 
library. The final decision regarding any 
questionable book should be based upon 
the relationship between its assets and 
liabilities. Are the liabilities so ponder- 
able that they outweigh the assets, or 
does the sum total of the assets com- 
pletely overshadow the liabilities. The 
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librarian should have the critical faculty 
for judging such matters, and with the 
help of certain advance reviews, should 
have little trouble in most cases in mak- 
ing decisions, even ahead of a book’s 
actual publication. It is important to 
place advance orders for books that they 
may be on the shelves as soon as pur- 
chaseable from a book shop. 

In the main, the librarian should be 
entrusted to make the decision in the 
case of the average questionable book; 
when there is real doubt, the opinion of 
one of the Trustees should be sought,— 
not so much for the purpose of helping 
in the decision, as to permit the librarian 
to state to an objecting book borrower 
that Trustee opinion is back of the li- 
brarian’s decision. 

As it is obviously impossible to set 
forth precise principles which should 
serve as an infallible guide in the diffi- 
cult field of censorship, it may clarify 
the subject to present the factors which 
brought about the rejection from the 
shelves of most librairies of a specific 
book, such as The Strange Death of 
President Harding, and the acceptance 
of such a book as Geerge Washington by 
Rupert Hughes,—both presidential bio- 
graphies. 

In the case of the Harding volume, it 
is a matter of general knowledge that its 
sale has been very large and that it re- 
lates a story which is gripping in its in- 
tensity and which carries the reader 
along unhesitatingly. The main facts 
have stood unchallenged ever since its 
publication, and portray the shameful 
record of the Harding administration. 
Such a revelation could not help but 
arouse the interest and curiosity of the 
reading public, and yet the decision has 
been almost universal to reject it from 
the shelves of public libraries. What 
questions did the censor formulate be- 
fore arriving at a conclusion: 

1. Does the Harding book have liter- 
ary merit or historical truth? 

2. Are the facts substantiated, or are 
they distinctly of an unproved, sensa- 
tional and scandalous nature? 
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3. Is the book from a reputable pub- 
lisher? 

4. Is the author in good standing? 

5. Are books of greater merit omitted 
to permit the purchase of this one? 

6. Is it likely to be sought later as a 
reference book? 

7. Is it wise for a library to collab- 
orate in circulating scurrilous attacks on 
a deceased president of the United 
States? 

The liabilities of this volume so out- 
weigh the assets, that the censoring li- 
brarian has unhesitatingly rejected it. 

In the case of the George Washington 
book, the assets are quite definite. Its 
style is that of an able and experienced 
writer of reputation in the literary 
world. The book is thoroughly docu- 
mented and is published by a reputable 
firm. Every statement tending to break 
down preconceived estimates of Wash- 
ington has its citation of authority. It 
stands the test of verification and may 
be regarded as a scholarly biography. 
Its revelations cf a popular hero’s foi- 
bles, weaknesses and human errings, are 
all drawn in the spirit of a faithful por- 
trayal rather than in that of dashing to 
earth the glorified image of the Father 
of our Country. 

The censor had to decide whether it 
were wise to circulate a book which sub- 
stituted for an almost deified hero, a 
man of flesh and blood. The assets of 
this book greatly outweigh the liabilities, 
and Rupert Hughes’s startling biography 
of George Washington has taken a de- 
servedly prominent place on the shelves 
of public libraries. 


If a library be particularly liberal it 
may see fit to include the Harding vol- 
ume on its closed shelf (if it has one) 
although a closed shelf is coming to be 
regarded as a sign of an old type library 
which considered the town’s morals un- 
der its supervision. It is more than like- 
ly that in 20 years the Harding book 
will have been forgotten in the light of 
later and better volumes on this same 
period of our history. 
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NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


The following quotation from the 
Princeton University Press suggests a 
point of view which should aid the pub- 
lic library with its rapidly increasing de- 
mands and limited book funds. 


Almost everyone agrees that the most 
difficult problem facing business today 
is that of distribution. We laid the em- 
phasis on production so successfully that 
presently we woke up to the fact that in 
many industries we were turning out 
more goods than the markets could pos- 
sibly absorb. Publishers were no less 
guilty in this respect than industrialists, 
although in theory of course there should 
be practically no limit to the number of 
books which might be purchased and 
read. But new publishing houses have 
sprung up like mushrooms, older houses 
have increased their lists, and competi- 
tion for authors has never been so keen. 
There have been too many books. Book- 
stores have been glutted, publishers have 
been swamped under the weight of their 
own enormous volume of new titles, and 
the individual book,—particularly the 
one requiring special selling attention, 
has been lost in the shuffle. So has the 
old book. 


A wise publisher once told us that the 
secret of success in the publishing busi- 
ness was in being able to sell old books. 
What chance have old books had under 
circumstances such as we have described, 
when sales departments have not been 
able to give proper attention to their 
new titles? The publishers say that the 
public will not buy old books, and that 
the effort required to sell them is out of 
proportion to the results secured. In the 
case of many publishers this is undoubt- 
edly true, but in our humble opinion 
this is a situation for which the pub- 
lishers themselves are responsible. They 
have brought out so many new books 
and in emphasizing their new titles to 
the almost entire exclusion of the old 
they have “‘educated”’ the public to be- 
lieve that only new books are worth 
reading. Might not the publishing busi- 
ness generally, and the individual pub- 
lishers in particular, be benefited by a 
campaign designed to convince the pub- 
lic that even if a book is a year or so 
old it may still be a good book?—PRINCE- 
TON UNIVERSITY PRESS ALMANAC. 


This gives special point to the print- 
ing here of the recent list published by 
the American Library Association of a 
selected list for adult readers. The list 
was compiled by Mr. Nathan G. Good- 


man as a result of a questionnaire sent 

to one hundred persons selected from 

Who’s Who as representative educated 

Americans. The list is prepared in or- 

der of popularity as shown by the re- 

turns. It is a unique list which may 

arouse considerable difference of opin- 

ion and should offer a corresponding in- 

terest. Cannot the public library use 

such an interest in its local publicity? 

Franklin. Autobiography 

Cervantes. Don Quixote 

Hawthorne. Scarlet Letter 

Hugo. Les Miserables 

Shakespeare. Plays 

Emerson. Essays 

Stevenson. Treasure Island 

Tolstoi. Anna Karenina 

Bronte. Jane Eyre 

Cooper. Last of the Mohicans 

Irving. Sketch Book 

Green. Short History of the English People 

Dumas. The Three Musketeers 

Washington. Up from Slavery 

Parkman. The Oregon Trail 

Scott. Ivanhoe 

Dickens. David Copperfield 

Thackery. Vanity Fair 

Defoe. Robinson Crusoe 

Dana. Two Years Before the Mast 

Mark Twain. Tom Sawyer, or Huckleberry 
Finn 

Swift. Gulliver’s Travels 

Carlyle. French Revolution 

3alzac. Pere Goriot 

Bryce. The American Commonwealth 

Maeterlinck. Life of the Bee 

Eliot. Mill on the Floss 

Harris. Uncle Remus, 
Sayings 

Hardy. Tess of the D’'Ubervilles 

Austen. Pride and Prejudice 

Thomas & Kempis. Imitation of Christ 


His Songs and His 


Boswell. Life of Samuel Johnson 
Bunyan. Pilgrim’s Progress 
Carlyle. Heroes and Hero-worship 


Conrad. Nigger of the Narcissus 
Darwin. Voyage of the Beagle 
Meredith. Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
Thoreau. Walden 

Kingsley. Westward Ho 

James. Portrait of a Lady 

Beveridge. Life of John Marshall, 4v. 
Adams. Education of Henry Adams 
Dostoyevsky. Brothers Karamazcv 
Lowell. Among My Books 

James. Varieties of Religious Experience 
Addams. Twenty Years at Hull House 
Benét. John Brown’s Body 

Wells. Outline of History 

Roosevelt. Autobiography 

Burroughs. Wake-robin 
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Kipling. Day’s Work 

Doughty. Travels in Arabia Deserta 
Galsworthy. Forsyte Saga 

Sandburg. Abraham Lincoln, 2v. 
Hamsun. Growth of the Soil 

Barrie. Plays 

Hudson. Far Away and Long Ago 
Jeans. The Universe Around Us 
Strachey. Queen Victoria 

Sullivan. Our Times, 3v. 

Melville. Moby Dick 

Lewis. Main Street 

Masefield. Poems 

Poe. Tales and Poems 

Cellini, Benvenuto. Autobiography 
Lamb. Essays of Elia 

Hughes. George Washington, 3v. 
Bowers. Jefferson and Hamilton 
Adams. History of New England, 3v. 
Carroll. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Bacon. Essays 

Andrews. On the Trail of Ancient Man 
Frost. Collected Poems 

O'Neill. Seven Plays of the Sea 
Sassoon. Memoirs of an Infantry Officer 
Shaw. Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant 
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Wilder. Bridge of San Luis Rey 

Beard and Beard. Rise of American Civili- 
zation 

Galsworthy. Plays 

La Farge. Laughing Boy 

Bennett. Old Wives’ Tale 


Van Tyne. Causes of the War of Indepen- 
dence 
Whitman. Leaves of Grass 


Fielding. Tom Jones 

Palgrave. Golden Treasury 

Moore. Esther Waters 

Chaucer. Canterbury Tales 
Rolland. Jean-Christophe 
Robinson. Tristram 

Bronte. Wuthering Heights 

Ibsen. Master Builder 

Stephens. Crock of Gold 

Sandburg. The American Songbag 
Flaubert. Madam Bovary 

Crane. Red Badge of Courage 
Palmer. The Odyssey of Homer 
Cather. Death Comes for the Archbishop 
Mukerji. My Brother’s Face 
Mann. The Magic Mountain 
Burton. Arabian Nights 





CHILDREN’S ROOM AT MENASHA DEDICATED 


The new children’s room of the Mena- 
sha public library was formally dedicat- 
ed to the late Miss Lucy Lee Pleasants, 
Menasha’s first librarian, when her pic- 
ture was unveiled in the new quarters 
Thursday afternoon, June 4, 1931. 

The painting was presented to the li- 
brary, on behalf of the Pleasants fam- 
ily, by George Banta, Jr., and was ac- 
cepted by Hugh Gear, a member of the 
library board. Miss Harriet Northrup, 
librarian, unveiled the picture. 

Briefly summing up the history of the 
library, W. H. Miner, library board 
head, revealed the work of Miss Pleas- 
ants in providing the first public library 
facilities in Menasha. He told of the 


gift of Elisha D. Smith to erect the li- 
brary building, and explained how Miss 
Pleasants worked for 23 years to make 
the project a success. 

Miss Pleasants was instrumental in 
providing for the new children’s room, 
starting a fund which would eventually 
allow construction of the new quarters. 
Additions to the fund were made each 
year, and resources continued to grow 
after her resignation in 1919, until her 
dream was finally realized in the con- 
struction of the addition last year. 

Library officials and a number of 
friends witnessed the ceremonies Thurs- 
day. 

—APPLETON POST-CRESCENT. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Edited by 
Books for Children 


In connection with the work of the 
committee on World Friendship among 
Children during its recent Philippine 
Treasure Chest project, Miss Clara 
Whitehill Hunt has compiled a list of old 


Agnes King 


favorites that children have always en- 
joyed. This list can be obtained for five 
cents each from the Committee on World 
Fellowship among Children, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 








Memorial Day Annual, 1931 


The new Wisconsin Memorial Day 
Annual, 1931, compiled by J. F. Shaw, 
Supervisor of Rural Schools, is being 
sent to all schools in the state and will 
be useful in Wisconsin public libraries. 
It contains many suggestions for plan- 
ning Memorial Day programs. Much of 
the material is new and not published in 
other books or pamphlets. This annual 
may be obtained from the office of the 
State Superintendent of Schools, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


Schools that are Prophecies 


An 80-acre tract of cutover land, pur- 
chased for a school forest, is used by 
students of Laona, Wisconsin, for re- 
forestation and conservation. High- 
school boys as junior forest rangers 
completed a camp in the forest and 
planted 10,000 seedlings this year. 


For Your Indian Project next Fall 


Teachers, librarians, and art instruc- 
tors may obtain from the Great North- 
ern Railway portfolios of 12 reproduc- 
tions of the Winold Reiss and W. Lang- 
don Kihn Indian portraits. A nominal 
charge is made. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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Creative Ideas 


Excellent illustrative material for use 
in art classes in the elementary and high 
schools is published by the Fairbairn 
Art Company, 736 West 178rd Street, 
New York City. Librarians who are not 
familiar with these pictures will be in- 
terested in examining their catalog, 
Creative ideas, which will be sent on 
request. 


Soap and Fabrics 


An illustrative exhibit of soap and 
the manufacture of fabrics, woolen, cot- 
ton, linen, silk, and rayon, is sent by re- 
quest from the Colgate-Palmolive Peet 
Co., 105 Hudson St., Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 

It consists of a large wall chart show- 
ing manufacture of cloth on one side 
and the various kinds of soap on the 
other; together with several pamphlets 
on these subjects. One, with the title 
Soap in everyday life, is useful for ref- 
erence work with schools, since it gives 
many projects, suggestive problems and 
activities, with bibliographies that teach- 
ers of Home Economics will find helpful. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


The Annual National Library Bill 


America’s annual library bill, the sta- 
tistics show, is $69,297,428. Of this 
amount $52,624,203 is supplied by taxes, 
the rest from other sources—dues, en- 
dowments, etc. Of the total library ex- 
penditures $16,591,720 went to buy 
books. Expenditures in the libraries of 
3,000 volumes and more show an in- 
crease of $30,000,000 over funds spent 
in 1923. 

The practice of establishing branch li- 
braries seems to be spreading rapidly. 
Forty per cent more branch libraries 
were reported in 1929 than in 1923. 


The State of New York leads all 
others in the number of books in li- 
braries of 3,000 volumes or more, with 
a total of 19,902,855. Other States and 
Territories in the order of books on 
shelves in libraries of similar class are: 
Massachusetts, 13,527,613; California, 
11,954,608; Illinois, 10,181,250; Ohio, 
8,659,749; District of Columbia, 8,514,- 
638; and Pennsylvania, 8,182,181. 

The Growth of American Libraries 

New York also leads in the number of 
libraries with 3,000 volumes or more 


with 651. Except for the displacement 
of the District of Columbia the roll of 
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the leading States on this score is the 
same as the number of books. Massa- 
chusetts, 486 libraries; California, 401; 
Illinois, 357; and Pennsylvania, 355. 

California is far in the lead when it 
comes to establishing branch libraries. 
There are 1,732 branch libraries in Cali- 
fornia. New York trails the western 
State with 408 branch libraries. But 
New York leads again with a total num- 
ber of books issued for use outside the 
library running up to 50,215,446 in 
1929; California issued 34,878,010, Illi- 
nois, 26,560,198, and Ohio, 25,066,810. 

The growth of libraries in the United 
States during the last 40 years has been 
remarkable. Oklahoma, which had no li- 
brary of more than 5,000 volumes in 
1896 had in 1929 sixty-one such libraries 
and had in its libraries of 3,000 volumes 
and more a total of 1,308,293 books. 
Idaho with one library of more than 5,- 
000 volumes in 1896 now has 26. 

Sixteen of the forty-eight States now 
have one or more of the Nation’s 34 
large libraries—those with more than 
500,000 volumes. New York State has 7 
libraries of this caliber, while Illinois 
and California have 4 each.—ScCHOoL 
LIFE, May, 1931. 


Illustrative Material for Pamphlet 
Collection 


The following may be obtained free, 
singly or in quantities, for use of classes 
or teachers, from Fuel-Power-Transpor- 
tation Educational Foundation, 1116 
Beggs Building, Columbus, Ohio: 
Fundamentals of our fertilizer problem 

—with introduction by Honorable W. 

M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture. 

16 pages of concise information on the 

fertilizer problem in the United 

States and showing the relation of the 

Muscle Shoals project to this. 

Primer on economics—23 pages of dis- 
cussion of fundamentals set up in 
primer form so as to be easily used by 
pupils. 

Study of electric light and power serv- 
ice—with introduction by Charles F. 
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Scott, Professor of Electrical Engin- 
eering, Yale University. 64 pages of 
simple, non-technical information 
showing beginnings of electricity, how 
coal is converted into electricity, how 
water power is harnessed, getting elec- 
tricity to the home, utilization, eco- 
nomics, holding company problems, 
public interest and acceleration of 
growth. 


Study of the St. Lawrence waterway 
project—32 pages. This, without con- 
clusions or recommendations as to 
whether the project should or should 
not be built, gives the fundamental 
facts needed to enable citizens to come 
to their own conclusions as to what in 
the public interest ought to be done. 


Fundamentals of transportation prob- 
lem—64 pages. Gives in primer form 
the public’s vital interest in transpor- 
tation, water-way fundamentals, Pan- 
ama Canal experience, steam railroad 
situation, electric street car situation, 
motor vehicle and public highway situ- 
ation, and regulation of transporta- 
tion. 

Nitrogen charts. (Two 12” x 23”) show- 
ing agricultural nitrogen situation in 
the United States, inorganic nitrogen 
situation in the world and in the 
United States. 

Chart—How natural gas is found; re- 
duced to possession, transmitted and 
delivered to ultimate consumer (8” x 
24"). 

Chart—Chart of Smithsonian Institu- 
tion model of manufactured gas, how 
it is made and delivered to the home 
(11” x 32”). Shows both coal gas 
and water gas manufacture and how 
it is delivered to the home. 

Fundamentals of smoke nuisance—24 
pages. Discusses what makes smoke 
nuisance, what it does to community, 
public’s interest in and how to cope 
with the smoke nuisance. Includes 
chart 9” x 24” showing typical prod- 
ucts derived from coal that are lost 
when bituminous coal is burned in the 
raw state. 
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Power possibilities at Muscle Shoals—23 
pages of fundamental facts, without 
conclusions or recommendations, as to 
what ought to be done. 

Fundamentals of our coal problem—40 
pages. Gives digest of the United 
States Coal Commission findings and 
additional data needed to understand 
the problem. 

Shift of civilization chart (24” x 37”) 
with accompanying 46-page descrip- 
tive manual. This shows the thought 
streams that are the origins of our 
today’s machine civilization. 
Excellent for reference and publicity. 


Social Science Abstracts 


The Index to the Social science ab- 
stracts: a complete reference work to 
the social science periodical literature of 
the world for 1928-1929 is now avail- 
abie. Extra copies of the index may be 
obtained for $2.00 per copy from 611 
Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Useful Reference Books 
The Lincoln Library 


This encyclopedia offers a_ great 
amount of practical information in com- 
pact form, for very little money. Al- 
though it contains as much or more ma- 
terial than encyclopedias costing four 
times as much, the format of the book is 
such that money is saved in bindings, 
fancy decorations, and elaborate illus- 
trations. The type is small but clear, the 
illustrations adequate and unusually well 
reproduced. It is a classified encyclo- 
pedia, with an index and so takes a lit- 
tle more time and effort to use, espe- 
cially for students and untrained li- 
brarians, but it is not more difficult to 
use than the World Almanac. Price, in 
one volume, $15.50; in two volumes, 
$19.50; Frontier Press Co., 800 LaFay- 
ette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


New Larned History for Ready 
Reference 


Some idea of the value librarians 
place upon such a reference book as the 
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New Larned history for ready reference 
is shown by the fact that 43 Wisconsin 
public libraries have the New Larned. 
In addition, the set is in many high 
schools and colleges of the state. It needs 
no further recommendation than that of- 
fered in the A. L. A. Subscription books 
bulletin, in Mudge, New gude to refer- 
ence books, and by the enthusiastic ex- 
pressions of those who are familiar with 
its use. 

It is a universal history alphabetically 
arranged with cross references which 
bring related material together. The 
bibliography is quite as valuable for a 
check list as for the quoted articles for 
reference. This is true particularly in 
the matter of public documents entered. 

A very attractive offer at a decided 
reduction is now being made by the pub- 
lishers over a limited period of time. 
These sets have been published outside 
or beyond the regular schedule as the 
firm’s contribution to unemployment. 
This is the reason for the generous dis- 
count. Librarians who wish to investi- 
gate this offer should write to the firm’s 
representative, Mr. R. F. Smith, Direc- 
tor, Library Extension Division, 1029 
Irving Park Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Book Mutilation 

In the Bulletin for November, 1930, 
(page 295) we printed a brief note 
showing the way in which the library at 
Brookline, Massachusetts, had endeavor- 
ed to attack this problem. 

We have just noted in the Bulletin of 
the Newark, New Jersey Public Library 
for May, 1931, another article reporting 
procedure along much the same lines. 

An article was printed in the Newark 
Bulletin setting forth with specific de- 
tail the seriousness of this situation. 
This article was brought to the attention 
of the school authorities, and the city 
superintendent of schools sent to his 
principals a letter which called attention 
to the library article, and then made the 
following specific suggestions. 

“It is suggested that the following 
regulations be put into effect wherever 
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the use of illustrative material is en- 
couraged by teachers: 

1. No illustrations or other material 
clipped or cut from books shall be ac- 
cepted under any circumstances. 

2. No clippings from magazines shall 
be accepted unless the teacher is fully 
satisfied that the magazines from which 
they were taken were valueless for any 
other purpose and belonged to the pupil 
or had been set aside by the school for 
clipping. 

8. Where illustrative work is desir- 
able, teachers can encourage original 
work, such as cartoons, diagrams, time 
lines, progressive charts, graphs, maps, 
etc. Not too much of the work should 
be sought, and emphasis should be 
placed on fitness and thought content, 
rather than on artistic quality.” 

Have any Wisconsin libraries met this 
problem in this way? Are there any 
other suggestions which might prove of 
value? We should be glad to print re- 
ports of attention to this matter which 
has brought any degree of success. 


Your Library’s History 


The Sheboygan Press recently carried 
an article giving an historical outline of 
the Plymouth Hub Club, organized in 
1870, which established a reading room 
and library which formed the beginnings 
of the present Plymouth Public Library 
which now occupies a Carnegie build- 
ing. 

Miss Borresen has prepared a sketch 
of the Young Men’s Library Association 
and other antecedents of the La Crosse 
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Public Library. In 1853, when the vil- 
lage had only 548 inhabitants, a La 
Crosse Library Company was formed 
which provided public discussions, de- 
bates, and lectures, and a public library. 
Apparently succeeded by the La Crosse 
Literary Society, and the Young Men’s 
Library Association, the latter organized 
in 1868, these groups with similar aims 
and interests, and providing a reading 
room and public lending library, led on 
to the La Crosse Public Library, whose 
trustees were incorporated in 1885 un- 
der the provisions of the Washburn 
will. The public library began active 
service in 1888 at which time the Young 
Men’s Library Association turned over 
all its books, funds, and other property 
to the new library. 

No public library built upon such ef- 
forts can afford to lose the inspiration 
of such a history. Can we obtain the 
similar stories of other early library ef- 
forts? Probably some member of your li- 
brary board will be interested in writing 
up the record for preservation. If we 
can obtain such material we should like 
to devote a later issue of the Bulletin to 
such accounts. 


Do You Want? 


The Department of Debating and Pub- 
lic Discussion of the Extension Division 
has received a number of bound volumes 
of such magazines as Scribner’s, Cen- 
tury, and Harper’s. They are in espe- 
cially good condition. If interested in 
obtaining some of these volumes for 
Wisconsin public libraries take up the 
matter with Miss Scott. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


On the evening of June 18 the mem- 
bers of the 25th class to be graduated 
from the Library School received their 
diplomas from the hands of President 
Glenn Frank. Dr. A. E. Bestor, presi- 
dent of Chautauqua Institution deliver- 
ed the commencement address, speaking 


on the subject, Leisure, a modern prob- 
lem. 

The exercises were held in the audi- 
torium of the City Library, with Mr. 
Lester, director of the School, presiding. 
At the reception held in the rooms of 
the School at the close of the exercises 
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a large number of friends and towns- 
people were present to greet the mem- 
bers of the class and to renew acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Bestor, whose boyhood 
had been spent in Madison. 

Twenty-five of the thirty-nine mem- 
bers of the class have accepted posi- 
tions. Eight of these positions are in 
Wisconsin. Three each are in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio; two each in Califor- 
nia and Oklahoma, and one each in Iowa, 
Missouri, Virginia and Washington, D. 
C. 

The list below gives the positions ac- 
cepted. 

Marjorie L. Ahlum, branch assistant, Public 

Library, Tulsa, Okla. 

Margaret S. Allen, hospital librarian, Public 

Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Esther A. Baird, assistant, county depart- 
ment, Public Library, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Gladys L. Collier, assistant cataloger, Public 

Library, Rockford, Ill. 

Katherine Connelly, librarian, Junior High 

School Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Grace W. Cotts, cataloger, Public Library, 

East Chicago, Ind. 

Ruth H. Davis, first assistant, reference de- 
partment, State Historical Library, Madi- 
son, 


Winifred E. Decker, cataloger, Public Li- 
brary, Lorain, Ohio. 
Marian G. Elliott, senior assistant, Public 


Library, Long Beach, Calif. 
Sarah C. Gilmore, assistant, Public Library, 
Anderson, Ind. 
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Dorothy L. Huth, librarian, Public Library, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Elinor C. Johnson, head of circulation de- 
partment, Public Library, Moline, Ill. 

Beatrice E. Keegin, assistant, children’s de- 
partment, Public Library, Washington, D. 
ic. 

Frances Eugenia Maddox, cataloging as- 
sistant, Public Library, Tulsa, Okla. 

Isabella R. Mallory, chief of technical refer- 
ence department, Pub!ic Library, Roanoke, 
Va. 

Margaret M. Martin, assistant, 
brary, Wausau, Wis. 

Ruth F. Phillips, cataloger, Public Library, 
Waterloo, Ia. 

Gertrude M. Pope, assistant, children’s de- 
partment, Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Eleanor M. Robb, assistant, children’s de- 
partment, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Margaret E. Sahling, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Ruth M. Schneider, librarian, 
Library, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Margaret L. Searle, children’s librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Hazel M. Snell, senior assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Long Beach, Calif. 

Edith Shepard, children’s librarian, 
Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Roberta Wells, organizer, School Library, 
Franklin Park, Ill., for the summer. 
Another member of the class, Eliza- 

beth M. Breitzman, has announced her 

engagement to Mr. Lyle C. Ridgeway, a 

graduate of the University in engineer- 

ing, and will be married in the summer, 

making her home in Fond du Lac. 


Public Li- 


High School 


Public 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Antigo. The library observed Better 
Homes Week with a special display of 
books of house plans, interior decoration 
and furnishing. 

Appleton. Five members of the li- 
brary staff attended the annual meeting 
of the Fox River Valley Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Augusta. The librarian’s report shows 
that the appropriation from the city, 
$276, goes entirely into the rent for the 
room. The funds of $100 from the 
Woman’s Club; $10 from the American 
Legion; $2.00 individual donations; and 
$61.09 from rentals and fines were the 


means of carrying on the library’s ser- 
vice. A circulation of 6,588 in 1930 is 
almost 1000 increase over the circulation 
ten years ago. 

Campbellsport. The public library 
formerly located at the residence of Mrs. 
Kathryn Weld has been moved to the 
Insurance office of C. R. Vande Zande. 
Mrs. Edward Baumbach is librarian. 
The library is open ten hours a week. 

Cumberland. The librarian makes 
note of the fact that Little America, by 
Byrd, is in constant demand, and is be- 
ing read by many young readers, those 
not yet in high school. 
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Publicity is given to important pam- 
phlet material received at the library 
with special attention called to the one 
which has for its object the eradication 
of the common barberry. 


Eau Claire. Requests for garden 
books during the earlier spring weeks 
were largely from men. The library co- 
operated with the Northern Wisconsin 
Home show by displays and lists of home 
building books, and those on home dec- 
oration. 


Elkhorn. The books from the Charles 
E. Sprague public library were moved 
to the Matheson Memorial Library. A 
bronze plaque will be placed in the li- 
brary designating the Charles E. Sprague 
collection. Miss Ruba Ashmore with the 
assistance of Miss Mary Bray has been 
carrying the work during the illness of 
Mrs. Alice Olsen. 


Fond du Lac. With the first of May 
the library is closed on Sunday until 
the first of November. 


During the month of April there were 
27,257 books circulated. This is a gain 
of 1,973 over the corresponding period, 
1930. 


Green Bay. Three staff members at- 
tended the Fox River Valley library 
meeting. 

Iola. The local library which is main- 
tained by the Woman’s Club is reported 
as being well patronized. A recent addi- 
tion of a number of new books brings 
the collection up to about 1200 volumes. 
These resources are supplemented each 
six months by 450 books from the state’s 
Traveling Library department. 


Janesville. The children’s department 
of the public library has been cooperat- 
ing with a travel picture contest spon- 
sored by a children’s magazine. The 
pictures consist of children from various 
countries. These pictures were in parts 
and were to be assembled properly with 
the names of the countries represented 
by the children, and with a 200-word 
letter telling which country the entrants 
would like to visit. The library had at 
hand travel books and pictures which 
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helped those interested in the contest, 
ending in August. 

Jefferson. Beginning June 1, summer 
library hours went into effect when 
evening opening is reduced to three 
evenings a week, and until 8 o’clock. 

Kaukauna. There was an average 
daily circulation during April of 100 
books. During the month 154 magazines 
were circulated and 44 foreign books. 

The library is closed evenings during 
the summer, but open daily 9 to 12, and 
1:30 to 5:30, morning and afternoon. 

‘Kenosha. During the month of May 
Hitty was a distinguished visitor at the 
library. A Doll Story Hour was conduct- 
ed in her honor and many interesting 
dolls were assembled in the library for 
the occasion. 


La Crosse. The following is quoted 
from the Tribune-Leader-Press: “The 
working class—salesmen, artisan, cour- 
ier, office workers—is the new type of 
patron now thronging book aisles and 
lounging around library tables. The in- 
creased library patronage by children, 
officials explain, indicates that youth no 
longer having a small weekly allowance 
to spend at motion picture theaters is 
finding surcease from task in fiction 
stories suitable to the reader’s age. 

“Book circulation increased 70 per 
cent while the city’s population grew but 
80 per cent the last decade. Demand for 
books has grown rapidly with increasing 
idleness this year. 

“For the first quarter of 1931, book 
circulation was 11,000 more than the 
corresponding period last year. During 
the entire year of 1929, books circulated 
totalled 271,000. 

“Educational exhibits from various 
countries and industries were given a 
few days’ showing each this spring by 
library officials who hope to lead idle 
readers into substantial treatises.” 

Menashz. The library was closed on 
the day of the Fox River Valley Library 
meeting so that the staff could attend 
the program. 

The library is closed on Sundays from 
May 1 to November 1. 
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The branch library at Butte des Morts 
grade school will continue to be open 
once a week during the summer. There 
are usually about 200 books circulated 
during each opening. 

Milwaukee. According to the library’s 
annual report, unemployment in 1930 
caused more Milwaukeeans to use the 
library. The books circulated totalled 11 
per cent greater than in 1929. The in- 
crease in adult readers was especially 
marked, one month there being an in- 
crease of 25 per cent, another one of 29 
per cent, over the corresponding periods 
in 1929. 

Neenah. The library board has been 
presented with the original letters re- 
ceived from Andrew Carnegie who of- 
fered the city $10,000 toward a public 
library, provided an additional $12,000 
would be raised. The letters presented 
by F. J. Sensenbrenner were written by 
Mr. Carnegie from his castle at Skibo, 
Scotland, and give all the details per- 
taining to the gift. The letters are 
framed and hang in a conspicuous place 
on the library wall. 

Oshkosh. The library is building up 
its collection of foreign books. At pres- 
ent it has German, French, Scandinavi- 
an, and Yiddish, also a Polish collection 
was recently added. This was a gift 
from Alex Rusiewski. 

Members of the library’s Book Club, 
directed by Miss Isabel Severson, had a 
spring picnic which culminated the club’s 
activities for the year. During the club 
programs attention has been given to 
the value of the different types of books, 
and to the boys’ and girls’ becoming 
familiar with names of authors and titles 
of books. Paul Stordock, president of 
the club, won the distinction of main- 
taining a constantly high interest in the 
club for which he received a book of his 
own selection. Interest was measured by 
the number of written and oral reports 
submitted, as weli as other participation 
in the club’s activities. 

The popularity of the story hour at 
the West Algoma branch was evidenced 
one Saturday morning when before 11 
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o’clock there were over 80 children 
waiting for the arrival of Miss Severson, 
children’s librarian. It was necessary to 
employ some ingenuity to keep the chil- 
dren interested until the scheduled hour, 
(for they started to arrive at 8:30) so 
the branch librarian had the older boys 
and girls start a program of riddles and 
stories. 

Portage. The library observed Better 
Homes Week by calling attention to the 
importance of the movement, and books 
in the library covering such topics as 
building, interior decoration, and gar- 
dening. 

Racine. Better Homes Week was ob- 
served by the public library. Interesting 
newspaper publicity such as the follow- 
ing was published: “The public library 
is co-operating in the observance of Bet- 
ter Homes week, by displaying books on 
house planning, interior decoration, and 
gardening. In this collection are books 
that are helpful from the moment you 
begin to think about planning your home 
until you have planted the last seed in 
your garden; books that will tell you 
how to plan the most convenient kitchen, 
how to decorate your living room and 
your bedroom; how to lay out your 
flower garden, and what flowers to use 
to produce a good color scheme from 
the beginning of the summer until the 
late autumn.”’ 

The library also observed with ap- 
propriate lists and book displays good- 
will day, May 18, in keeping with inter- 
national relations and peace. 

A class for training junior library as- 
sistants is again being conducted over a 
period of six weeks this summer. It is 
under the direction of Miss Hawk, li- 
brarian of the William Horlick branch, 
who devotes her entire time to the work. 
To be eligible to the class members must 
be high school graduates. 

Ripon. During June, July and August 
the library is closed evenings with the 
exception of Wednesday and Saturday. 
Vacation privileges extended for the 
summer, and two vacation reading clubs, 
meeting once a week, are a part of the 
library’s activities. 
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Stevens Point. Travel week was fea- 
tured by several interesting displays. 
“See Wisconsin” was represented by an 
exhibit of books on various historical 
places in Wisconsin—many places, it 
was suggested could be reached on short 
week-end trips. “Suggestions for Vaca- 
tion Days’’ included books on various 
parts of the United States. Brilliant 
posters obtained from railroads showed 
attractive places in foreign countries. 

Stoughton. The American Legion 
auxiliary donated flag books to the city 
and high school libraries. The books are 
special editions containing all the neces- 
sary information about the use, history 
and meaning of the United States flag. 

An attractive and very useful diction- 
ary stand has been placed in the library. 
It was made in the high school manual 
training department. 

Superior. An average circulation of 
nearly 1000 books a day was reported 
by the librarian for the month of April. 

Washburn. By action of the board, 
the library is open only on Thursday 
afternoon during June, July and August. 
Through the year it is open six mornings 
and five afternoons and evenings. 
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At the same meeting the board au- 
thorized the purchase of new window 
shades, new chairs and an increase of 
insurance on the building, books and 
furniture. 

Waukesha. The boys and girls of the 
city at one Saturday morning story hour 
had the unusual entertainment of hear- 
ing Jacques Morintell, otherwise John 
Ball, talk on “Magic as a Hobby.” His 
talk was illustrated by some demonstra- 
tions of mysterious feats. He also re- 
viewed some of the books on magic 
which are in the library collection for 
boys and girls. 

Waupaca. Scout merit badge pam- 
phlets are made available to all Boy 
Scouts in the city by the public library 
since the troops find them too expensive 
to subscribe to. 

Wausau. The library is carrying on 
vacation reading clubs for boys and girls 
in grades three to six. Recognition for 
reading accomplished will be given dur- 
ing good book week, and pins are pre- 
sented as soon as three books are read. 

West Allis. For a few days in May 
the library was closed for repairs, at 
which time the librarian and assistants 
took inventory. 





Books in Library News 


“Books contain the thots and dreams of men, their hopes and strivings and all 
their immortal parts. It’s in books that most of us learn how splendidly worth while 
life is. Books are the immortality of the race, the father and mother of most that 
is worth while cherishing in our hearts. To spread good books about, to sow them 
on fertile minds, to propagate understanding and a carefulness of life and beauty, 
isn’t that high enough mission for a man?”—Christopher Morley. 


News about the books added to the libraries is presented in various ways. The 
following are typical: Eau Claire, “Travel books featured for vacation time;’ 
Antigo, “Books on Spain,” listed under History, Travel, Fiction; Wisconsin Rapids, 
“Outdoor Sports;” Fond du Lac, “Radio and Airplanes.” 

Encyclopedias as the “‘backbone of a reference collection” are given prominence 
in the library’s publicity from Stevens Point. Jefferson announces the beautiful 
hanging globe, and the addition of the Americana encyclopedia, Important pamphlets 
and public documents are a part of the publicity from Racine. 

Many librarians are giving a large amount of publicity to children’s books. This 
has become an established column in the news from Wisconsin Rapids. With the 
caption Children’s Books for the Week-end, each issue gives titles related to a 
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single subject. The following ones have been noted: Real People in the Story Books; 
Games to Play; Lives of Famous Men and Women; Children in Other Lands. 

Book publicity has also been noted from the following: Algoma, Baraboo, Bur- 
lington, Fort Atkinson, Hudson, Marshfield, Niagara, Neillsville, Oshkosh, Port 
Washington, Reedsburg, South Milwaukee, Watertown, Waupun, Wauwatosa. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Milwaukee, Hotel Pfister, October 14-16, 1931 


Appointment of the Nominating Committee is announced as follows:— 


M. Louise Hunt, Racine 
Irene Newman, Madison 
Nellie McAlpin, Beloit 
Mary Porter, Portage 
Josephine Hargrave, Ripon 


The program as tentatively arranged to date will be printed in full in the July 
Bulletin. Frank O. Holt, Registrar of the University, will be the evening speaker on 
Wednesday. Lew Sarrett gives a lecture-recital program after the dinner on Thurs- 
day. Della MacGregor, St. Paul, and Miss Reely are on the program. Several ex- 
perienced librarians are arranging the round table topic discussion meetings. 


Note change in headquarters hotel. Make your reservations early. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Child Training 


Patri, Angelo. The questioning child. 
1931. 221p. Appleton, $2. 136.7 


A collection of the author’s common-sense 
papers on the problems of child training. 


Religious Education 


Aubrey, E. E. Religion and the next 
generation. 1931. Harper, $2. 377 


The author is concerned with the problem 
of what basic religious ideas should be taught 
to children. The conflict between traditional- 
ism and modernism as experienced by the 
modern parent is fully discussed, and meth- 
ods for building up a positive faith are of- 
fered. Should be welcomed by parents facing 
the question. 


Sociology 


Collman, Charles A. Our mysterious 
panics, 1830-1930. 1931. 308p. Mor- 
row, $2. 332.6 


A journalistic account of the panics and 
depressions in the United States in the last 
one hundred years. Deals more with per- 
sonalities than causes. Not profound, but in- 
teresting. 

See Booklist 27:345 Apr. ’31. 


Douglas, Paul H. and Director, Aaron. 
The problem of unemployment. 1931. 
505p. Macmillan, $3.50. 331.13 


An excellent summary of the principal 
facts about unemployment, its causes, and 
suggested remedies. The senior author is one 
of the ablest and most versatile of the young- 
er economists of the country. 


Ely, Richard T. Hard times—the way in 
and the way out. 1931. 192p. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 330 


A brief discussion from a _ conservative 
point of view of some of the causes of de- 
pression with suggested remedies. Prof. Ely 
is well known in Wisconsin for his former 
connection with the University. 


Haas, Francis J. Man and society. 1931. 
456p. Century, $3.50. 301 


An introduction to sociology by Father 
Haas of Marquette University. 


Pipkin, C. W. Social politics and modern 
democracies. 1931. 2v. Macmillan, 
$7.50. 338.9 


A detailed account of the history and back- 
ground of labor and other social legislation 
of Great Britain and France in the twentieth 
century. Of peculiar interest to students of 
labor legislation. 


Siegfried, Andre. England’s crisis. 1931. 
8317p. Harcourt, $3. 330.942 


An analysis of England’s present critical 
economic situation by the author of America 
comes of age. An equally keen and inter- 
estingly written book, very informing and 
thought provoking. 


Thomas, Norman. America’s way out; a 
program for democracy. 1931. 324p. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 335 


The creed of the present-day Socialist 
Party of America, interestingly set forth by 
its candidate for the presidency in 1928. 


Winn, Mary Day. Adam’s rib. 1931. 
191p. Harcourt, $2. 396 


Why does the bill for cosmetics in the 
United States run into millions annually? 
Why do small apartments designed for bach- 
elors and single women rent so easily to 
young married couples? Why do the Ameri- 
can people demand that everything utilitarian 
be dressed up and disguised? These and 
other questions are discussed in a thought- 
provoking little book of essays. 


Philology 


Johnson, Burgess. New rhyming diction- 
ary and poets’ handbook. 1931. 455p. 
Harper, $4. 426 
This rhyming dictionary has a valuable 

introduction discussing versification, with 

copious examples from modern poetry. The 
dictionary itself is very complete, the whole 
forming a reference work of unusual value. 


Useful Arts 


Ross, Malcolm. Sailing the skies; gliding 
and soaring. 1931. 276p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 629.13 
A practical manual of gliding is given in 


an appendix. The book itself is intended as 
an introduction to the sport, with a history 
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of gliding, chapters on What makes it fly? 
Fledgling flight, Launching methods, etc. Il- 
lustrated with photographs and diagrams. 


Literature 
Frost, Frances M. Blue harvest. 1931. 
113p. Houghton, $2.50. 811 or 821 


“A poet’s love of nature and sensitiveness 
to the moods of the New England year ap- 
pear in these short poems.” 

See Booklist 27:448 Jun. ’31. 


Lieberman, Elias, comp. Poems for en- 
joyment. 1931. 510p. Harper, $1.40. 
821.08 


Altho planned for use in school, this well 
selected anthology is attractively printed and 
bound and could be used in any library. The 
introductions to the various sections are 
pleasant and unacademic. 

Mackaye, Christy. Wind in the grass. 
1931. 89p. Harper, $2. 811 or 821 
A slight volume of delicate, lovely verse 


that sings of grass and trees and other things 
of earth ard sea and sky. 


Moody, William Vaughn. Selected 
poems. 1931. 200p. Houghton, $2.50. 
811 or 821 

The poems have been selected and edited 
by Robert Morss Lovett, who contributes a 


valuable introduction, based on _ personal 
memories. 


Robinson, Edwin Arlington. Poems: se- 
lected with a preface by Bliss Perry. 

1931. 3804p. Macmillan, $2.25. 
811 or 821 


A collection made up of shorter poems, 
selections from a few of the longer poems, 
and sonnets. A good collection for a library. 


Tomlinson, H. M. Out of soundings. 
1931. 288p. illus. Harper, $4. 824 


A book of wise and beautifully written es- 
says, unfortunately high priced. 


Watson, E. B. and Pressey B. eds. Con- 
temporary drama. 3v. _ Scribner, 
$1.25 ea. 822.08 


One of the three volumes is devoted to 
European plays, one to English and Irish 
and one to American plays. The selections 
are usually those that are well known, and 
these compact little volumes at reasonable 
price will be useful in providing duplicate 
copies of plays often asked for. 
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History and Travel 


Anderson, R. G. An American family 
abroad. 1931. 301p. McBride, $3.50. 
914.4 


A delightfully informal book of travel (al- 
tho “An American family in Paris’ would 
be a more accurate title). There were five 
in the family: father and mother; Jean, 
aged 17, homesick for her chums back in 
America; Malcom, 14, learning to recognize 
all the statues in the Luxembourg at sight; 
and Margot, 8, alert and alive to everything. 
The reader learns to know the family and 
to know Paris at the same time. 


Diesel, Eugen. Germany and the Ger- 
mans. 1931. 306p. Macmillan, $2. 
914.3 


A book that will serve many uses in a li- 
brary. It can be used for reference, recom- 
mended to the student interested in modern 
Germany, or adapted to organized club study, 
and no better book can be imagined for the 
traveler planning a trip. 

See Booklist 27:450 Jun. ’31. 


Foucault, Marquise de. A chateau at 
the front. 1931. 338p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $4. 940.48 


At the outbreak of the war this French- 
woman offered her chateau to the govern- 
ment to be used for billeting officers. Send- 
ing her three daughters off to school, she 
remained on the place, to look after it and 
to care for the comfort of the soldiers. It 
was near the Flanders line and several times 
became disputed territory. In fact the whole 
panorama of the war was spread before her 
windows. A simple and unpretentious book 
much like A hilltop on the Marne. 


Grimshaw, Beatrice. Isles of adventure. 
1931. 2938p. illus. Houghton, $3.50. 
919.3 


Beatrice Grimshaw’s novels of adventure 
in the south seas have been known to read- 
ers for some time. In this book she tells how 
she, a young Irish girl practicing journalism 
in Dublin, happened to go to the islands and 
of the twenty-five years she has spent there. 
An uneven book, sometimes thrilling, some- 
times dull, but on the whole a worth while 
one. 


Humphrey, Seth K. Following the prai- 
rie frontier. 1931. 264p. Univ. of 
Minnesota press, $2.50. 977 


The author was born in Faribault, Minn., 
in 1864. His boyhood was spent close to the 
Minnesota frontier. As a young man, en- 
gaged first in the milling industry, later in 
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farm loans, he kept close touch with the suc- 
cessive frontiers of the Dakotas and Nebras- 
ka. As a spectator he was present at the 
opening of the Cherokee strip. Drawing on 
these experiences he gives a veracious pic- 
ture of what life on the edge of civilization 
was really like. 


O’Brien, John S. By dog sled for Byrd. 
1931. 192p. illus. Rockwell, $2. 
919.9 


A vividly written account of the sledge 
journey undertaken by the party sent out to 
establish an emergency base, prior to Byrd’s 
flight over the pole. It forms an excellent 
supplement to Little America, giving an in- 
sight into one phase of polar exploration 
that must still be carried on by dog sled. 


Biography 


Boynton, Henry W. James Fenimore 
Cooper. 1931. 408p. illus. Century, 
$5. 921 


Because the necessary papers have not 
been available, there has been no satisfactory 
biography of Fenimore Cooper. ‘This lack 
Mr. Boynton supplies in a carefully-written, 
well-rounded life. 


Burroughs, John. The Slabside book of 
John Burroughs. 1931. 168p. illus. 
Houghton, $2.50. 921 


Selections from the writings of various 
friends of John Burroughs who have de- 
scribed visits to him at Slabsides. Among 
them are Hamlin Garland, Clifton Johnson, 
Frank M. Chapman and Theodore Roosevelt. 
A pleasant little book for Burroughs lovers. 
Not a necessary purchase. 

The religion of John Burroughs, by C. H. 
Osborne, comes from the same _ publisher 
($1.25). 


Croffut, W. A. An American procession, 
1855-1914. 1931. 321p. illus. Little, 
$3. 920 


The author, one of the first stenographers, 
knew such men as Webster, Greeley, Lincoln 
and members of his cabinet. Later, as a 
war correspondent, he knew Whitman and 
others of the time. Then as a journalist, 
Grant, Barnum, Pulitzer, Edison and others 
—in short all of the great and near-great 
who lived between 1855 and 1914, and he 
writes so genially and pleasantly that the 
books should find readers in any library. 


Davis, Robert H. and Maurice, A. B. The 
caliph of Bagdad. 1931. 411p. Ap- 
pleton, $3.50. 921 
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Subtitle: “Being Arabian Nights flashes of 
the life, letters, and work of O. Henry.” New 
materials made available since the publica- 
tion of C. A. Smith’s biography have enabled 
the authors to go more fully into the story 
of his early life. Of the days of his brilliant 
success the authors can write personally. 


Ludwig, Emil. Schliemann, the story of 
a gold-seeker. 1931. 297p. illus. Lit- 
tle, $3.50. 921 


Present interest in archeology should in- 
sure a welcome for this biography of the 
German scientist who in the early 19th cen- 
tury rediscovered ancient Troy. 


McNeely, Sylvia. Diary of Sylvia Mc- 
Neely. 1931. 121p. Longmans, $1. 
921 


The wholesome freshness and lack of self- 
consciousness in this diary of a nine-year old 
girl give it an appeal for older readers, 
especially women. Valuable because there 
are fewer records of this kind of girlhood. 


Marcu, Valeriu. Men and forces of our 
time. 1931. 244p. Viking, $2.50. 
920 


Character interpretations of a group of 
Europeans, among them Clemenceau, Lenin, 
Foch, Kemal Pasha, Chesterton, from the 
pen of a brilliant young Frenchman. For 
intellectual readers. 


Tante, Dilly, pseud. Living authors; a 
book of biographies. 1931. 416p. il- 
lus. Wilson, $5. 920 


The biographical sketches of authors that 
have been appearing in the advertising pages 
of Wilson publications have been collected 
into a book. Some 400 such sketches are in- 
cluded, with portraits forming a compendium 
of just the sort of material for which li- 
braries have endless calls. Add that the in- 
dex indicates pronunciation of difficult names 
and any doubt of its usefulness is dispelled. 


Fiction 
Austin, Mary. Starry adventure. 1931. 
420p. Houghton, $2.50. 


This is first and last a book about New 
Mexico. It is also the story of a boy’s grow- 
ing up, but is written with a deep sense of 
the continuing richness of human experience 
from childhood to age. 


Bower, B. M. The long loop. 1931. 


274p. Little, $2. 

Another western novel in which a love 
story is interwoven with cattle rustling. Not 
the author’s best, but acceptable. 
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Collins, Wilkie. The moonstone. 1931. 
482p. Harper, $2. 
One of Harper’s sealed mysteries. If you 


can resist the desire to discover the secret 
your money will be returned! It will be in- 
teresting to try out this old favorite in its 
new form in competition with mystery novels 
of today. 


Dalton, Moray. The night of fear. 1931. 
270p. Harper, $2. 

A complicated tale of murder in an English 
country house and of the trial and final free- 
ing of the man who is not guilty. Good of 
its kind. 

Feval, Paul. Comrades at arms. 1931. 
3802p. Longmans, $2.50. 
The further adventures of D’Artagnan and 


Cyrano, carrying on the story of the “years 
between.” 


Landon, Louise. The green light. 1931. 
3806p. Penn, $2. 


Mystery story with an unusual plot and 
unexpected ending. 


Lichtenberger, Andre. Trott and his lit- 
tle sister. 1931. 245p. Viking, $2.50. 


Readers who enjoy stories about children 
will find pleasure in this sensitive interpre- 
tation of the mind of a little French boy. 


E. B. The man from Texas. 
1931. 289p. Morrow, $2. 


Altho the story is built around a cattle 
war and in other ways, too, follows the usual 
pattern of the western story, it is well told, 
with a sure touch that lifts it above the 
average. 


Mann, 


Maurois, Andre. The weigher of souls. 
1931. 1938p. Appleton, $2. 


Beautifully written story on a fantastic 
theme—an English physician’s attempt to 
capture the soul as it leaves the human body. 
Told by the friend to whom the results of 
his researches are entrusted. Will be enjoyed 
for its style as well as for the novelty of the 
idea, 


Parker, Norton S. Hell and hallelujah! 
1931. 3805p. Dial press, $2. 


A story of the Mormon pilgrimage across 
the country from Nauvoo to Salt Lake, told 
from a sympathetic point of view. Fairly 
interesting as a story, probably accurate, and 
sc an addition to historical novels of the 
west. 
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Piper, Warrene. The sun in his own 
house. 1931. 8381p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A sequel to “The son of John Wintering- 
ham,” this is the record of the year Darcy 
Winteringham was twenty-one. The author 
says “the present volume is intended to rep- 
resent a moment of time that, although com- 
plete in itself, is itself intermediate between 
what has gone before and what may come 
after.” Like the former novel, there is lit- 
tle plot, the interest centering around the 
development of Darcy’s character and his in- 
fluence on his family and all those with 
whom he comes in contact. 

Quin, Shirland. Dark heritage. 1931. 
8348p. Little, $2.50. 


A young Welshman comes to America and 
works hard, always with the dream of saving 
enough money to return to his native coun- 
try and buy a farm. But the years go by. 
Without realizing it, he becomes an Ameri- 
can, and when, at last, he returns home it 
is to find he no longer belongs there. 

See Booklist 27 :409 May ’31. 


Remarque, Erich Maria. The road back. 
1931. 3834p. Little, $2.50. 


In this book the author has not only pro- 
duced a sequel to All quiet on the western 
front, he has established himself as a writer 
of distinction. 


Sabatini, Raphael. Captain Blood re- 
turns. 1931. 296p. Houghton, $2. 


The adventures of this gentlemanly pirate 
in outwitting the Spaniards make up a rat- 
tling good yarn. Admirable for young people. 


Children’s Books 
Books of Information 


Cole, Norman B. and Ernst, C. H. First 
aid for boys. rev. ed. 1931. 196p. 
illus. Appleton, $1.50. 614.8 


A useful handbook first published in 1917. 
See Booklist 27:413 May ’31. 


Holland, Rupert S. Mad Anthony; the 
story of Anthony Wayne. 1931. 259p. 
Century, $2. 921 


A very well told biography for younger 
children (about 5th grade). The author who 
lives near the scenes of Mad Anthony’s acti- 
vities has thrown his whole interest into the 
telling. 
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Kenly, Julie Closson. The astonishing 
ant. 1931. 251p. Appleton, $2.50. 
595.7 


Altho somewhat written down this account 
does give fascinating glimpses into the ant 
world. 


Niebuhr, Hulda. Greatness passing by. 
1931. 160p. Scribner, $1.50. 
These stories with a definite moral trend 
are intended to be used as brief sermon ma- 
terial for children. 


Renick, Dorothy W. Star myths from 
many lands—spring skies. 1931. 
206p. illus. Scribner, 88c. 523 
Under the names of the familiar constella- 

tions, the author has brought together myths 

from Greece, and also from the American 

Indians and other sources. 


Stanley-Brown, Katharine. The story of 
printed pictures. 1931. 119p. illus. 
Harper, $1.25. 760 


The aim has been to make this a book for 
children 10 to 16. It is doubtful, however, 
if younger children will be able to get much 
out of the processes described, which are 
those of etching, engraving, photogravure, 
block printing, etc., with illustrations, includ- 
ing a series to show color printing. Valuable 
as a brief reference book on the subject. 


Wade, Mary H. The boy who loved free- 


dom. 1931. 235p. Appleton, $1.75. 
921 


A simply told life of Thomas Jefferson, 
more practical and anecdotal than inspiring, 
but with interesting details of life at Monti- 
cello. 


Poetry and Drama 


Barrett, Katharine Ellis. Red shoes. 
1931. 77p. Woman’s press, $1.50. 
811 or 821 


The verses are pleasant and child-like and 
the make-up attractive. A book of verse 
worth adding to the children’s shelves. 


Seiler, Gwendolen. The Princess and the 
swineherd. 1930. 91p. Macmillan, 
$1.50. 812 or 822 


A delightfully humorous play in which the 
King, Queen, and the whole royal household 
become reconciled to the Princess marrying 
tne Swineherd. For boys and girls from 
twelve to seventeen. 
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Stories 


The terrible nuisance, 
1931. 142p. Har- 


Bacon, Peggy. 
and other tales. 
court, $2.50. 


A wholesome and humorous story of a 
puppy, the terrible nuisance, and of three 
children who lived in an old village. Illus- 
trated by the author. 


Harper, Theodore A. His excellency and 
Peter. 1931. 8313p. Doubleday, $2. 


The story of a young rover whose father 
was wanted for smuggling gold and who 
finally settled down to constructive work and 
helped to build the Trans-Siberian raiiway. 
For Junior-adult reading. 


James, Will. Sun up. 1931. 342p. illus. 
Scribner, $2.50. 


Short stories of the western ranges re- 
printed from magazines. In the format of 
Scribner’s Illustrated Classics and of interest 
to boys. 


Karazin, N. Crane’s flying south. 1931. 
235p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


This story, translated from the Russian, is 
the autobiography of a crane, giving inci- 
dents of the flight from Russia to Egypt and 
the return in the spring. Has rare literary 
charm. 


Large, Jean Henry. Nancy goes camp- 
ing. 1931. 216p. Appleton, $1.50. 


Eastern and western scouts get together in 
this story of camping in the California 
mountains. 


McNeer, May. Waif maid. 1930. 212p. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 


Germany in the days of the guilds, meis- 
tersingers, superstition and religious fanta- 
ticism is the background for this delightful 
story of Elsa, the waif maid, and her cat 
“Fraulein Bach.” Hans, Werner and Mel- 
choir, three wandering musicians, save her 
more than once from the witch hunter and 
care for her until she becomes a part of the 
household of the great Ddrer in the fascinat- 
ing old city of Niirnberg. Woodcuts by Lynd 
Ward illustrate the book. 

See Booklist 27:265 Feb. ’31. 


Mathiews, Franklin K. The boy scouts’ 
book of good turn stories. 1931. 353p. 
illus. Scribner, $2.50. 


A collection of short stories from standard 
authors chosen to illustrate courage and ad- 
venture. Offers good material for counsellors 
at camps, but is expensive at $2.50. 
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Phillips, Ethel Calvert. Little’ rag doll. 
1930. 174p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Dilly, a neglected rag doll, runs away 
from home and meets Mrs. Thimbletop, a 
doll fairy, in the huckleberry patch. They 
decide to go to housekeeping with Grandma 
Reddy, the cat, and are found by Debby, a 
kind little girl, occupying her playhouse. 
Illustrated by Lois Lenski. 


Quinn, Vernon. The march of iron men. 
1931. 3038p. illus. Stokes, $2. 


A story giving a brief history of the Cru- 
sades from a realistic rather than an ideal- 
ized point of view. 

Robinson, Mable L. Robin and Tito. 

1931. 192p. Macmillan, $2. 


A wholesome and interesting story of a 
young girl’s summer in Sicily. 


Weber, Lenora M. The gypsy bridle. 
1930. 275p. Little, $2. 


Another story of Hash Knife Ranch in 
which a bridle made by a gypsy peddler in- 
volves Mary Kettering’s brother Emerson, 
and her friend, Scotty Adrian, in what ap- 
pears to be a dishonorable situation. The lit- 
tle prairie dog, Busy, plays an important role 
in saving the day and life on the prairie 
again becomes happy. 


New Editions 


Bjérnson, Bjornstjerne. A happy boy. 
new ed. 1931. 142p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $1.75. 


A charming edition in the Green and Blue 
library of a story that has been out of print. 
In her introduction, Effie L. Power calls it 
“a pastoral romance for young persons of 
whatever age.” 
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Tomlinson, E. T. Scouting with Daniel 
Boone. 1931. 3038p. Appleton, $2. 


Scouting with Kit Carson. 1931. 


284p. Appleton, $2. 


Reprints of two steady favorites. 


Twain, Mark. The adventures of Tom 
Sawyer. 291p. Harper, $1. 
Printed from the plates of the old $2.50 


edition and made up with the same format 
on cheaper paper. Attractive for the money. 


Rebecca of Sunny- 
1931. 342p. 


Wiggin, Kate. D. 
brook farm. new ed. 
Houghton, $1. 


A well-made edition in the Riverside Li- 
brary. 


Yonge, Charlotte M. Two _ penniless 
princesses. 1931. 2838p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 


A new edition of one of Miss Yonge’s best 
stories for young people. The movement of 
the story is facilitated by slight abridge- 
ments. Has a biographical introduction. 


Inexpensive Reprints 
Riverside Library. Houghton, $1. 
Bradford. Damaged souls. 
Burbank. Harvest of the years. 
Siringo. Riata and spurs. 
Thayer. George Washington. 
Vestal. Kit Carson. 
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